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PREFACE. 


The following Memoir, on Hock Symbols, is one of a series, 
which have from time to time appeared in the “ Proceedings 
of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club,” in the “Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” &c., illustrative of the 
Ancient British Hemains in Northumberland. It was read at a 
meeting of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, in 1864, and was 
printed in the Proceedings of that year. Considering the sub¬ 
ject treated of to be of more than local interest, this Memoir is 
now re-published in a separate form, that it may be accessible to 
Archaeologists generally. While following the course adopted 
by honest Naturalists, in acknowledging the services of every 
original observer, I have not deemed it necessary to refer to the 
loose and sometimes inaccurate statements of those, who are 
merely following in the tracjfcmade by others. Every Northum¬ 
brian stone described has been examined by myself, excepting 
two—one in the possession of the Bev. John Bigge of Stamford- 
ham, and the other on Charlton Moor, recently discovered by 
Mr. Langlands; all of them are figured, the drawings and litho¬ 
graphs having been carefully made by Mr. Storey, one of the 
ablest of antiquarian artists. 

The views which I have ventured to express as to the age and 
meaning of the inscriptions were adopted some years ago, when 
the substance of this Memoir was written. However these may 
be estimated, I may hope, that the observations recorded and the 
illustrations given will aid hereafter in the better exposition of 
these mysterious inscriptions. 


GEOEGE TATE. 


Alnwick, January 1 1865, 
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THE ANCIENT 


BRITISH SCULPTURED ROOKS 

OF 

AND THE 

EASTERN BORDERS. 


I.-HISTORICAL AND INTRODUCTORY. 

Nearly forty years ago, Mr. J. C. Langlands observed some 
worn and defaced figures incised on a rude sandstone block, 
near to the great camp on Old Bewick Hill in North North¬ 
umberland. Though strange and old-world looking, these 
figures then presented an isolated fact, and he hesitated to 
connect them with by-past ages ; for they might have been 
the recent work of an ingenious shepherd, while resting on 
the hill; but on finding, some years afterwards, another 
incised stone of a similar character on the same hill, he then 
formed the opinion, that these sculptures were very ancient, 
and probably the work of the same people who erected the 
strong and complicated fort cresting the hill. To him belongs 
the honour of the first discovery of these archaic sculptures; 
but his discovery assumed greater importance and signifi¬ 
cance, when, in 1852, the Rev. William Greenwell found 
another stone with similar figures near Routing Linn, which 
is distant twelve miles to the north-west of Old Bewick. In 
the course of the summer of that year, while engaged in the 
investigation of ancient British sepulchral remains, I visited 
this stone along with Mr. Greenwell; and on that occasion 
we pulled off a covering of turf nine inches in depth, from 
the lower part of it, and exposed several figures, which 
then appeared sharp and distinct, having for centuries been 
protected from the elements. Mr. Greenwell, in July 1852, 
read a paper on these sculptures before the meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute held at Newcastle; and, though two 
ponderous volumes professing to be a record of its proceed¬ 
ings have been printed, strange is it, that this paper, the 
most novel communication made to the meeting, found no 
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place in this publication. After again visiting these rocks, I 
submitted sketches of them to a meeting of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists* Club, on the 13th October, 1862; “ which issued 
in a determination to see these singular and mysterious 
inscriptions on the spots where they yet remain.”* This led 
Dr. Johnston, then secretary of the club, to notice the subject 
and to give a drawing of the Routing Linn Stone in his 
“ Natural History of the Eastern Borders,” published in 1853,f 
in connection with his account of the Osmunda regalis, 
which grew above the Linn. In October of the same year, 
when president of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, I gave 
in my address, a description of the principal figures on the 
Routing Linn and Old Bewick Stones, with some general 
views of their age and meaning—views then put forth for 
the first time, and which, though not accordant with opin¬ 
ions then current, have since been pretty generally adopted. 
Some time subsequently, I submitted sketches of these in¬ 
scribed stones to the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland; and 
Occasional notices have since appeared in the proceedings of 
this club regarding the discovery of these inscriptions.} Some 
of these notices were reproduced in the Metropolitan Jour¬ 
nals. The action of this club has stimulated inquiry and 
research both in Northumberland and other parts of the king¬ 
dom ; though perhaps the investigatin has been more fully 
carried out in Northumberland than elsewhere; for during 
the last twelve years, several members of this club and their 
friends have been quietly, yet successfully exploring the dis¬ 
trict ; the Rev. Wiliam Procter and his family (especially 
Mr. William Procter, jun.), Mr. William Wightman, and 
Mr. Charles Rea, and others, have made several additional 
discoveries. 

As these inscribed stones are within the district this club 
professes to explore, and as they have been visited and 
examined by its members, it has been felt as a duty devolving 
on it, to give in its Proceedings a full account of the 
observations which have been made, with ample illustrations 
of the sculptures themselves. Need I apologise for under¬ 
taking this duty ? for at a meeting of the club held at Bead- 
nell, on 27th May, 1858, it was “ proposed by Mr. Dickson 
and unanimously carried, that Mr. Tate be requested to 

• History of the Berwickshire Naturalists' Club, vol. iii., p. 127. 

t Joims ton's Natural History of the Eastern Borders, toI. i., p. 25f. 

) History of the Berwickshire Naturalists* Club, rol. It., p.f33; Ibid, p. 187* 
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S re a paper to be accompanied by careful drawings and 
nations of the concentric circles on Routin Linn, Bew¬ 
ick, and other places, in conjunction with other sculptured 
stones in other parts of the district.” Reference is also made 
to this subject in a paper read by Mr. Dickson in 1858, on 
a Saxon Cross at Rothbury; “ here on the Borders we have 
the mysterious concentric circles carved on the rocks of 
Doddington and elsewhere, emblems of eternity. But as 
Mr. Tate, one of our members, has promised a paper on the 
subject I forbear to add more.” * With a view to the accom¬ 
plishment of this task, I have year after year examined and 
sketched all the stones which have been discovered in the 
Border land, noted the antiquities with which they are con¬ 
nected, and ranged over wide districts where they were likely 
to be found. Circumstances have delayed the publication of 
this paper, partly arising from difficulties in obtaining satis¬ 
factory drawings, and partly from the hope, that in accord¬ 
ance with a recommendation I had submitted, diggings 
would have been made with the view of throwing light on 
these sculptures. Some advantage has resulted from the 
delay; new facts have accumulated; and the researches 
recently made in the district by excavations into ancient 
British oppida, forts, and sepulchres, the results of which 
have been printed in the Club’s Proceedings, help to throw 
light on the period to which these inscribed blocks belong, f 
The drawings which illustrate this paper, include every 
inscribed rock in Northumberland found in situ , on which 
intelligible forms could be traced. With the exception of 
the Routing Linn Stone, all are drawn to a scale of half-an- 
inch to the foot—a size which adequately represents every 
essential character, and conveniently admits of the compari¬ 
son of the various figures with each other. Plans of the 
figures are given, because shewing their true forms better 
than perspective views. To produce a pretty picture out of 
rugged rocks and rude sculptures has not been attempted; 
indeed natural breaks and markings on the rock have been 
excluded, where they would interfere with a proper per¬ 
ception of the artificial forms incised. Most of the drawings 
have been made from the stones by Mr. John Storey, an able 
and distinguished artist, under my own direction, and aided 
by tracings and rubbings; others are from rubbings kindly 


* History of the Berwickshire Naturalists 1 Club, vol. ir., p. 721 
+ History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. iv., pjp. 293, 430. 
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furnished by Mr. William Procter, jun.; for other artistic 
help, I am indebted to Mr. F. R. Wilson and Mr. J. C. 
Langlands. Here, therefore, the geologist, the antiquary, 
and the artist have united to produce, as far as practicable, 
correct representations of the forms of these time-worn sculp¬ 
tures.* 

In my notice of the several stones, I shall follow the 
course adopted by honest naturalists, in attributing every 
discovery to its proper source. Those who follow in the 
wake of original observers, know little of the labour endured 
in the discovery of even apparently trifling facts. Often¬ 
times, as I have experienced, days may be spent in wild 
exposed moors and hills, with no gain save negative results. 
The discoverer, therefore, of an inscribed stone or of any 
other antiquarian object, is as much entitled to honourable 
notice, as the discoverer of a plant or animal. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood, that in this paper I 
shall deal more with facts than fancies; and as I shall give 
an account, not only of the inscribed stones themselves, but 
also of the ancient remains with which they are associated, 
I believe, that a collection of authenticated observations will 
have their value, even though we may not arrive at a full 
and satisfactory explanation of the meaning of the symbolical 
figures; for such an extensive survey of the subject will of 
itself dissipate some of the crude notions which have been 
formed as to the meaning of the figures, and which have 
been founded on a limited knowledge of the facts bearing on 
the question. 


II.-CHARACTERISTIC FIGURES. 

Before noticing each particular stone, it will be useful to 
describe some of the characteristic figures, to point out the 

E eculiar nature of the sculpturing, and to shew their distri- 
ution in the Border land. 

The most typical figure is composed of a series of circles 
around a central hollow or cup, from which proceeds a gutter 
or radial groove through the series of circles— Fig . l.,p. 141. 
In most cases the circles are incomplete or stop short of the 
radial groove ; but in others, they are complete and join the 

* I have great pleasure in acknowledging the assistance kindly afforded to 
me in these Northumberland researches by Mr. J. C. Langlands of Old Bewick, 
the Rev. William Procter, A.M., of Doddington, Mr. Charles Rea of Dodding- 
ton, Mr. William Henderson of Fowberry Mains; and most especially am I 
obligated to Mr. William Procter, jun., for aiding me in my re-examination of 
the district around Doddington, whioh he has successfully explored. 
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radial groove ; the distinction, however, is immaterial. This 
form distinguishes these sculptures from all others. Some¬ 
times there is only one circle; frequently there are three or 
four; and in one case, there are eight. The size varies 
from two inches up to thirty-nine inches in diameter. Some 
forms are true circles, as if drawn by the help of an instru¬ 
ment ; most however, had been drawn without such aid, for 
they are irregular in outline—some bulged out in breadth, in 
the proportion of 13 and 14 to 12 , others lengthened and 
pear-shaped. Usually the groove is straight, but sometimes 
it is curved and wavy, and oftentimes extended beyond the 
outer circle. The groove is very generally down the slope 
of the rock, but occasionally it is across the slope. 



Another highly typical figure consists of incomplete con¬ 
centric circles around a central hollow, but 
having no groove— Fig. 2. The passage out of 
figure 1, is as it were, by a hollow way; but out 
of this by a causeway. 

These incomplete circles sometimes end in 
hollows.' 

The groove passing through the concentric circles, some¬ 
times is diametric— Fig. 11; but this is not frequent, and 
occurs chiefly in compound figures. 

A circle or circles around a cup, but with the groove 
extended from the circumference of the outer circle— Fig 5. 

Incomplete concentric circles around a cup, and with two 
parallel grooves from the ends of the inner circle— Fig. 6. 

Another figure similar to this, has one groove from* the 
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central cup and another parallel to it from the outer circle. 

Concentric arches oyer a cup* from which there is a straight 
groove— Fig. 7. 

Horse-shoe figure around a cup— Fig. 13. 

A figure of the common type, but with the addition of 
nine grooves radiating front the outer circle and directed 
southward— Fig 4. 

Some figures inclose more than one cup; two examples of 
this are here given, along with forms considerably different 
from the common type. 

An oblong figure rounded at the comers and contracted at 
the base, with twelve cups and a groove from the centre; it 
is difficult to give an intelligible description of it, and refer¬ 
ence must be made to Fig. 12. 

Three concentric squares rounded at the comers, having 
within them many cups and a radial groove— Fig. 8; both 
these forms we could imagine to be circles squeezed out of 
their normal state. 

Less characteristic forms are :— 

Concentric ovals— Fig. 9. 

A circle. 

A circle or series of concentric circles around a 
central hollow— Fig. 15. 15 

Round hollows or cups oceur scattered over stones without 
being enclosed by circles or other figures. 

Various forms are often combined with each other, present¬ 
ing complicated, strange maze-like figures, which will be 
best understood by reference to the plates. Two of the 
simpler combinations may be noticed here. 

Circles and groups of circles united by a groove passing 
from centre to centre— Fig. 3. 

Three detached circles, each around a cup, are united by 
grooves, so as to give a rude resemblance to a plant with its 
stem, its branches, and flowers— Fig. 10. 

With a few exceptions, these sculptures are marked by a 
family character, which is readily recognisable by experienced 
observers; yet though fifty-five different inscribed stones 
have been discovered in Northumberland, no two of them are 
alike. Even where abnormal forms appear, we are enabled, 
by their association with figures of the common type, to 
include them in the family group. 

III.-CHARACTER OP THE SCULPTURING. 

All the figures are incised on sandstone; some incisions 
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are but little below the surface, others are as much as half 
an inch in depth; usually however, the depth is about one 
quarter of an inch. The hollows are deeper, some being 
fully one and a half inch. The original character of the 
sculpturing, is best seen oh stones recently cleared of a 
covering of peat, which has to a considerable degree pre¬ 
served the figures from being worn and altered. These 
appear to have been rudely executed; the circles, grooves, 
and hollows, have been chipped out by pointed tools, some 
of which had been blunter and a little broader than others ; 
the tool marks are in such cases distinctly visible, and the 
edges of the sculpturings are rough and jagged. Long 
exposure to weather, has however, altered the appearance of 
other figures; it has smoothed the grooves and rounded thd 
edges of the spaces between the grooves, so that these spaces 
now stand out like rings; but this more finished aspect id 
due, not to art, but to nature; for the play of the elements 
during many centuries, has smoothed and rounded the rude 
workmanship of the primaeval artists. This effect is shewn 
in Plate X.,jig. 6. The rock has not been prepared in any 
way for these sculpturings ; it is in its natural state, ridgea 
and hollowed and rugged, as nature had made it ; and the 
figures are incised on this irregular, broken surface, as well 
as on the smoother parts of the rock. The roughness and 
unevennesss of the surface of these figured rocks, might indeed 
be twisted into an argument in favour of the sculpturing^ 
having been made with a stone tool. However this may 
be, the material of which the tool was made is hot deter¬ 
minable by the sculpturings themselves; that must be decided 
by other evidence. 

The number of figures on each stone is very different; on 
some there is only one, but on the great stone at Routing 
Linn, sixty figures are still traceable. 

IV.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE INSCRIBED ROCKS IN 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The distribution of these inscribed rocks in Northumber¬ 
land, is interesting. To correct misapprehension, I may 
state, that they do not appear either on the Cheviots or on 
their flanks. I have repeatedly searched these hills, and 
especially their flanks for such inscribed stones ; but I could 
never detect the least trace of a sculpture. This negative 
result might furnish another argument in favour of the 
notion, that these sculptures were made before metallic tools 
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were in use; for on the flanks of the Cheviots, and even on 
the summits of the minor hills, there are numbers of forts, 
dwellings, and sepulchres, of the same character and age, as 
those associated with the inscribed stones; and it might 
therefore be inferred, that no sculptures are to be found on 
the porphyry of the Cheviots, because the rock was intract¬ 
able under stone tools. 

These inscribed rocks occur on one or other of the beds of 
thick sandstone, which is near the base of the mountain 
limestone formation, and which forms the sub-stratum of the 
high moor-lands of Northumberland, rising up in some cases 
to the height of 1400 feet above the sea level. On the rough 
surface of the rock, where it crops out in different platforms 
on these hills, we find these sculptures. In the north-west 
part of the district, they occur on the upper surface of the 
cliffs near Routing Linn, about six miles northward of 
Wooler—they are scattered in great profusion on the ridges 
in the moor-land at Harelaw, Horton, and Doddington, and 
on Gled law—they are on the outbreak of rock at Cuddy’s 
Cove—they are found on the summit of Whitsunbank, 
Chatton Law, and Old Bewick Hill; they have been found 
in the Beanley and North Charlton Moors; they existed in 
Cartington Cove near Rothbury; and they have been dis¬ 
covered, but not in situ , in the parish of Stamfordham. Very 
probably, they will hereafter be found in the continuation of 
this range of sandstone into the Redesdale and Tynedale 
Moors. When found in situ 9 they are always in high 
grounds—generally on lofty hills, some of which are nearly 
800 feet above the sea level. 

V.-DESCRIPTION OF THE DIFFERENT INSCRIBED ROCKS. 

Turning now to the individual rocks in Northumberland, 
I shall follow their geographical range, and as we pass along, 
notice the ancient remains with which they are associated. 

Routing Linn , Hunter’s Moor , and Ford West Field . 

Routing Linn .—The great stone at Routing Linn, though 
not the first discovered, may be first described, as it is nearly 
the most northerly in situation, and contains the largest 
number and greatest variety of figures. It is situated on the 
edge of wild dreary moor-lands, about midway between Dod¬ 
dington and Ford, by the side of a burn, which tumbles over 
a sandstone cliff some 80 feet in height, into the Linn 
(Celtic) or pool at its base. The meaning of the name is 
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pretty well ascertained —Routing (from rout-a, Isl.,) means to 
bellow; and is applied both in Northumberland and in Scot¬ 
land to the bellowing of cattle. When the burn is swollen 
with the rainfall from the hills, it becomes a torrent; and 
failing over the cliff into the Linn, with a loud noise like the 
routing or bellowing of cattle, it is called the Routing Linn. 

This rock (Plate drawn on the scale of one fourth of 
an inch to the foot,) is the largest of all th^ inseribed stones 
discovered; and yet it is but a fragment, for part of it has 
been quarried away on the south side; it is in situ , rising 10 
feet above the ground on the south side, with a short abrupt 
slope to the south, and a larger slope towards the north and 
west; it is 60 feet in length from east to west, and 40 feet 
in its broadest part. Rising so much above the ground, it is 
more ridged and irregular in its surface than most other 
rocks. Untrimmed by art, it is rough as nature has left it, 
and yet over all parts—over ridges and hollows, as well as 
over smoother places, the mysterious figures have been in¬ 
cised. How many figures may have been on this rock origin¬ 
ally, it is impossible to say; now, fifty-five are traceable on 
its northern and western slopes, and five more on its weather¬ 
worn and deeply guttered southern aspect* Doubtless, the 
whole stone had been covered with inscriptions, and origin¬ 
ally there would not be less than one hundred figures. 

Most of the figures are typical forms. One of them has 
a hook-like process at the side; here is an arched figure like 
a recessed Gothic doorway; here are concentric circles with 
two and three grooves issuing from them; here are horse¬ 
shoe forms, and here is the singular figure with nine radia¬ 
ting grooves from the top of the outer circle. This appen¬ 
dage was first noticed in 1855, when Mr. John Stuart, 
Secretary of Antiquaries of Scotland, and myself, visited this 
stone. One outer ray is directed south 20° east, the other 
south 15° west, and the middle ray south by east. Some 
of the compound figures are peculiar; there is the plant-like 
form, with its stem, branches, and floral heads; there are two 
circles a little apart, united by a groove passing from centre 
to centre, reminding one of the curious and unexplained 
spectacle ornament on the Scottish sculptured stones; and 
there are other two circles with long tails uniting and ending 
in cups, and which perchance, might conyentionally repre¬ 
sent comets. 

* The five weather-worn figures on the southern aspect are common forms, 
and are not shewn on the plate. 
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The figures on this stone have a more artistic appearance 
than most others, which is partly due to the care with which 
they have been formed, and partly to the moulding action of 
the elements; the incised circles and grooves are deep, 
usually from one-fourth to three-eighths of an inch; some are 
even half-an-inch; the hollows or cups are deeper still, some 
being as deep as one inch and a half. In size, the figures 
range from three inches to two feet nine inches in diameter; 
the common size is fifteen inches. Twelve years ago, the 
lower part of the stone was concealed by a covering of peat 
nine inches in depth. 

This marvellous rock is within an ancient British camp, 
which occupies an angle formed by the bend of the Routing 
Linn Burn, and is defended on the north and west sides 
partly by deep gullies, and on the other by four strong 
rampiers and ditches. Like some other camps of the same 
age, it has attached to it a large area enclosed by a supple¬ 
mental rampier; and it is within this area, about midway 
between the camp and the external rampier, that the in¬ 
scribed rock stands. To the northward about 100 yards is a 
barrow, under which were interred the remains of some 
ancient Briton, to whom the mysterious inscriptions had a 
definite meaning. 

Hunter's Moot .—North-westward, nearly a mile from 
Routing Linn, on a high ridge on Hunter’s Moor, a large 
surface of rock, some forty yards by twenty, having a gentle 
slope to the northward, is partially uncovered. In one part, 
which has been entirely cleared of turf, fourteen figures are 
scattered over an area of 15 feet by about from 5 to 7 feet— 
(Plate II.,figs. 1, 2.) Some of the figures are of the common 
type, one of which is 28 inches in diameter; but others pre¬ 
sent new features; and several are curiously united by 
straight and curved grooves. Across the entire diameter of 
a group of four concentric circles, runs a groove connecting 
them with other combined figures. An irregularly shaped, 
rounded, angular figure, encloses two hollows or cups ; and 
united to this is a broad oval figure. One figure around four 
cups approaches to the reuiform. This stone derives addi¬ 
tional interest, because similar to a stone at Stonehaven, 
figured in the Sculptured Stones of Scotland. On that stone 
there is none of our typical figures, but there are circles with 
cups, and combinations of figures, which resemble those on 
the Hunter’s Moor Rock; and therefore leading to the 
conclusion, that it too, belongs to the same family and age. 
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To the westward of this rock about 100 yards, another 
large area is covered with defaced inscriptions; eleven figures 
are traceable—all of typical forms—one group of concentric 
circles being 30 inches in diameter. 

Not far from these rocks are several barrows in the moor¬ 
lands—the burial places of the ancient British people. Two 
of them were opened by the Rev. William Greenwell; one, 
which was enclosed by a circle of stones set on edge, con¬ 
tained within a cist-vaen, the fragment of a child’s skull and 
an empty urn ; and outside of the cist, were the remains of 
six or seven bodies all burnt and enclosed in urns, and among 
the bones were a rude arrow head, a flint flake, and a bone 
pin, all of which had been subjected to fire. The other bar¬ 
row contained burnt bones.* 

Ford West Field .—More important however, was the 
discovery by Mr. Greenwell of a typical figure, of three 
incomplete concentric circles around a cup, on the under 
surface of a cist cover at Ford West Field, which is about a 
mile westward of Routing Linn —Plate XI.,jig. 5. Another 
cist cover in the same locality, was sculptured with several 
hollows or cups. Interesting these cases are, because con¬ 
necting the sculptures with the dead. 

Doddington and Horton Moors . 

On the Doddington and Horton Moors the inscribed stones 
are numerous; within an area of two miles from north to 
south and about a mile in breadth, no less than twenty-five 
of these stones have been discovered ;f this number would be 
puzzling, were it not that other pre-historic remains are scat* 
tered over these high moors in similar profusion. 

High Chesters .—About two miles south-eastward of Rout¬ 
ing Linn and half-a-mile northward of Doddington, Miss 
Procter discovered in 1859, one of the most remarkable of 
the inscribed stones, in a cultivated field called the High 
Chesters. It was then covered with turf of the depth, in 
some places, of twelve inches; and this covering had so well 
preserved the figures, that on being exposed they were 
remarkably distinct, and probably in a state but little altered 
since they had come from the hand of the sculptor ; so that 
the character of primaeval work is well shewn on this rock. 

* History of the Berwickshire Naturalists* Club, vol. iv., p. 390. 

f To prevent repetition, I may here state, that nearly all the inscriptionr in 
the Doddington district, have been discovered by the Rev. William Procter and 
members a t his family. 
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It juts out from the hill side—an irregular mass—ridged and 
broken on the surface, sloping more or less in all directions, 
but chiefly towards the west; the whole surface, which is 
9 feet long by 7 feet broad, is crowded with figures, chiefly 
of the ordinary type of concentric circles, some of which are 
grouped into compound figures by grooves. Here there are 
oval, horse-shoe, and pear-shaped figures. One form is very 
peculiar; a circle around a cup, and with two hook-like 
grooves from one side of the circle— Plate III., Jig. 4. 

Very rude are both the shape and workmanship of the 
figures; many of the incisions are shallow, still retaining 
distinct marks of the blunt tools by which the rock had, with 
little skill, been chipped away. Some of the hollows are 
however, wide and deep. Thirty figures are traceable on 
this stone. 

Harelaw. —Less than a mile to the north-west, is a range 
of low rocks cropping out in the moors, called Harelaw Crags, 
and extending nearly half-a-mile from south-east to north¬ 
west. At intervals along this range, Mr. Charles Rea of 
Doddington, discovered several inscriptions which had been 
covered over with turf. There are five groups of these in¬ 
scriptions, and thirteen figures are traceable ; all are of the 
common types; but one is somewhat angular in the lower 
part of the circles. These sculptures are nearly a mile north¬ 
ward from the Ringses Camp. Three groups are figured in 
Plate 1V., Jigs. 1, 3, and 4. 

Horton.— Southward of Harelaw Crag about a mile, there 
is a similar outbreak of rock, ranging from S.S.E. to N.N.W. 
on the Horton grounds, on which are several inscriptions, 
which also had been concealed by a covering of turf— Plate 
IV ., Jigs. 5, 6, 7, and Plate XI., Jig. 4. Some of the figures 
present new features; one form of four concentric circles has 
six cups within the inner circle, and two parallel curving 
grooves issue from the second circle— Plate XI., Jig. 4. 

The stone, of which two views are given, one on Plate IV., 
Jig. 5, and the other on Plate XI., Jig. 1, presents a new 
character; the former is a plan of the sculptures seen on the 
upper surface of the stone; the latter is a perspective view, 
shewing, on its eastern face, which is 2% feet in height, a 
row of round hollows running up the stone, the largest of 
which is 2 inches in diameter and 1 inch in depth. Such 
rows occur elsewhere, and will be again referred to. 

There are here five groups of incriptions, and in all sixteen 
figures ; the locality is less than quarter of a mile eastward 
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of the Ringses * Camp, which possesses characters distinctly 
referring it to the ancient British people. It is of a circular 
shape, on high ground, commanding an extensive view; the 
position, strong by nature, with steep escarpments on the 
west and south, is defended by three great rampiers formed 
of earth and stone. Within it are hut circles and larger 
enclosures, similar to those examined in the Vale of the 
Breamish; and on the north side, is an additional semicir¬ 
cular rampier enclosing a large area—a peculiar arrangement 
marking strongholds of the ancient British people ; two such 
areas, but of smaller size, appear on the east and west ends 
of the Great Fort on Yevering Bell. A stone hammer about 
a foot long, has recently been found by Mr. William Procter, 
jun., near to the camp at the foot of the hill. 

Dod Law .—The incised rocks on Dod Law appear partly 
on the summit and partly on lower outbreaks of rock in the 
escarpment of the hill. 

Within six yards to the northward of the principal camp 
there, one curious figure appears on the surface of the out¬ 
cropping rock which slopes eastward —Plate III., jig. S. It 
consists of three concentric circles around a cup; but the 
outer circle on one side curves outward, and from the second 
circle there comes a groove, from which another groove 
branches off at an angle. 

Only thirty yards eastward of the same camp, is a very 
peculiar inscribed stone, because containing forms differ¬ 
ing considerably from the common type. It was almost 
entirely covered over with turf till 1855, when it was 
observed by Mrs. Procter, who caused part of it to be cleared; 
another portion was cleared in the course of this present 
year, and now an area of 16 feet by 8 feet is exposed, covered 
with figures. The overlying peat which has preserved these 
singular sculptures, was from a few inches to one foot in 
depth —Plate FT., jig. 1. The abnormal figures are rude 
irregular squares; one of them with three incomplete con¬ 
centric squares around fourteen hollows, from one of which 
proceeds a groove to another cup, and then away through 
an opening in the squares to the extremity of the stone. 
Another single quadrangular figure encloses eight cups, 
and has a groove passing through, but forked at its com¬ 
mencement and starting from two different cups. An 

* This name, which I find applied to several round camps in Northumber¬ 
land, Berwickshire, and Roxburghshire, is simply descriptive of their ring-like - 
rounded form. More learned derivations have been given. 
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analogous figure approaches to a heart shape. Imaginative 
speculators, might in these figures find countenance to the 
notion of the inscriptions being plans of camps; for here 
we could fancy there were camps with one and three 
rampiers—a gateway through them—hut dwellings scattered 
over the area enclosed, and a hollow way leading out of the 
camp. The shape however, of the imaginary camp does not 
correspond with those of the period. So different are these 
figures from other inscriptions, that they might have been 
referred to a different age and people ; but their association 
with other figures of the normal types, shews their common 
origin. Three other groups of figures, curved and of irregu¬ 
lar forms, are on the scalp of the same rock, but at some 
distance from each other— Plate VI., Jigs. 2, 3, 4. Twenty- 
four figures are traceable on these stones. 

To the northward of the camp less than half-a-mile, and 
less than that distance eastward of Doddington, inscriptions 
appear on a grey gritty sandstone cropping out midway up 
the hill. On this rock two figures of the common type are 
traceable— Plate III., Jig 1. 

Several inscriptions, but much obliterated, were found by 
Mr. Charles Rea, scattered over the surface of another rock 
about 200 yards further eastward. These however, are not 
figured. 

High up on the crest of the hill, thirteen figures chiefly 
of typical forms are traceable on another rock. Some are 
united by a wavy groove— Plate III., Jig. 2. 

On the same high moor-land, about a quarter of a mile 
east of the Dod Law Camp, there are two groups of large 
circles, one 21 inches, and the other 2 feet 5 inches in 
diameter— Plate IV., Jig. 2. The largest group has three 
incomplete concentric circles a central cup, a radial groove, 
and another short groove from one side of the outer circle; 
from the top of the outer circle, another short groove leads 
to a large round hollow. A considerable surface of rock, 
which is tolerably flat but with a gentle eastern slope, is 
laid bare, and there are traces of other figures. 

Gled Law .—On Gled Law, a platform of rock breaking 
out of the south-west escarpment of Dod Law, and ranging 
from north-west to south-east, seven groups of inscriptions 
have recently been discovered. In this assemblage of sculp¬ 
tures, there are traceable thirty-six figures, mostly typical 
forms; yet in some cases, so varied and combined, as to pre¬ 
sent new figures. Plate V. represents these inscriptions. 
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In Jig. 2 there is a peculiar group of four single circles 
around cups, connected by grooves. Fig. 3 presents a pear- 
shape figure around a cup, and a serpentine groove winding 
into another circle. Fig. 7 shews two curved grooves, out of 
two concentric circles, crossing each other. Fig. 1 has a 
compound form, resembling the spectacle ornament of the 
Scottish symbols, with a groove from one of the outer circles 
branching into three hollows or cups; another form has a 
groove passing through the entire diameter of three concentric 
circles. 

The most remarkable group is in Jig. 4, where there are 
two series of large concentric circles attached to each other; 
one, consisting of six circles, is 26 inches in diameter; the 
other, the largest figure discovered, is 39 inches in diameter, 
and has eight complete concentric circles and part of another. 
In this large figure there are the central cup and three radial 
grooves, none of which, however, extends to the centre, 
but two of them start from the circumference of the inner¬ 
most circle, and the other from the second circle. There is 
no other example of three radial grooves. This interesting 
discovery was made by Mrs. Procter. The whole of these 
sculptures are rudely formed, the incisions are shallow, and 
the tool marks distinct; the circles are irregular and had 
evidently been drawn without instrumental aid. 

About fifty yards from these sculptures, Mr. Procter has 
recently discovered the fragments of a sepulchral urn of the 
ordinary ancient British type. 

Cuddy*s Cove .—Lower down the escarpment of Dod Law, 
amass of red sandstone 20 feet in height, projects from the 
steep hill side; in this is a small cavern called “ Cuddy’s 
Cove,” it may be from some traditionary connection with 
the wanderings of Cuthbert the popular Northumbrian Saint. 
On the scalp of the rock where it dips into the hill, four 
figures are traceable; but from being very much defaced, it 
is difficult to make out these forms, even when viewed under 
a favourable light. These worn sculptures shewn on the 
annexed figure are of interest, on account of other inscrip¬ 
tions on another part of the rock. 



On the perpendicular western face of this rock, several 
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strange inscriptions different in form from the typical figures 
were first discovered by myself in 1854; among them appear 
a cross, and a form like a mediaeval letter M. These figures 
will be better understood by reference to the following 
drawings:— 



I believe them to be archaic, but it may be doubted whether 
they are of the same age as the figures on the top of the rock. 
To these I shall again refer. 

On the same escarpment, near to the boundary between 
the Doddington and Weetwood ground, a considerable extent 
of red coarse gritty sandstone is exposed. Four figures are 
traceable, and there are remains of other worn-away forms. 



To this group some additional interest is attached, because 
close to them on the east, stood a barrow of piled up stones 
and earth, beneath which was a cist-vaen containing an urn, 
ornamented with the characteristic zigzag scorings of the 
ancient British sepulchral vessels. 

The Harelaw, Horton, and Doddington Stones may be all 
regarded as belonging to one primaeval district; and it is 
important to notice, how they are near to, and surrounded by 
numerous other remains of the ancient British people; who 
had doubtless in great numbers occupied the wide elevated 
summit of the ridge, as well as the more sheltered slopes. 
There are remains of five camps, or rather fortified oppida, 
within this district. The great eamp on Dod Law presents 
the same characters as those of the Ringses; it is on the crest 
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of the hill, defended by two rampiers and ditches ;the form 
is rounded and somewhat pear-shaped, and there is the pecu¬ 
liar supplemental area on the north-west side; within it are 
several hut circles and larger enclosures of the same descrip¬ 
tion as appear in other ancient British oppida.* We have 
here too, another feature. At the distance of only 120 
yards to the east, there is another large camp, somewhat 
semicircular, on higher ground, defended by a single 
rampier; probably both had been connected, as there are 
traces of a rampier which would have joined the two camps 
together. To this we have a parallel, in the wonderful 
ancient British oppidum at Greaves Ash on the Breamish. 
The two other camps are on the Horton grounds. Near to 
one of them are the remains of a stone circle, which during 
the last century would have been called a Druid’s temple. 
Five stones are remaining, two only standing in their original 
position; when complete the circle had been about 100 feet 
in circumference; and it probably marks the burying place 
of some chieftain. At no great distance from it, are several 
barrows which also appear to have been places of sepulture. 
Mr. Greenwell dug into some of them, but nothing was dis¬ 
covered save traces of burning. Probably however, these 
graves had at a former period been rifled of their contents ; 
this was likely to occur when Doddington Moors were held 
by small proprietors, of whom there were thirty and more 
who were called “ lairds ”; and who besides possessing their 
cultivated lands, enjoyed the right of common over those 
wide moors. The hope of finding treasure would lead to the 
opening of the tumuli and circles. 

WTiitsunbank . 

Following the range of hills southward for a mile and 
a half, we find on Whitsunbank, a lofty hill commanding 
an extensive view over the district, eight different inscribed 
stones, all of which were discovered by my friend Mr. 
William Wightman and myself. They occur in situations 
similar to those on Dod Law, on the scalp of the sandstone 
rock on the summit of the hill, or on outbreaks of the same 
rock on its slope. Thirty-two figures are traceable on these 
rocks. 

On the summit of the hill on a tolerable smooth surface of 
rock, which has a gentle slope to the north, there are seven 

• It is desirable that this camp should be explored by excavations. 
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figures, all typical — Plate VII., jig . 3. The largest figure 
of six circles is bulged out iu breadth; from east to west it 
is 24 inches in diameter, but only 21 inches from north to 
south; it is connected by a long wavy groove with another 
group of concentric circles of similar proportions. The union 
in tins case is from centre to centre; but two other groups 
are united by a straight groove from the centre of the one to 
the circumference of the other group. 

Eastward of this stone, on the same ridge, are two sculp¬ 
tured rocks; but the figures are much obliterated: one is 
given in Plate VII., jig. 2. 

Scattered over the higher parts of the hill, are four other 
incised rocks—all with typical figures, but much defaced. 
The position of one of them is interesting, because near to an 
ancient British cist of the rudest form cut out of the rock, in 
which were found the calcined bones of a human skeleton, 
and a flint arrow head, which had been subject to the action 
of fire. Besides this, there were several other tumuli on the 
hill. 

On the southern slope of the hill over-looking Coldmartin 
Lough, a stone was discovered in 1860, with a rough, broken, 
and jagged surface, and steeply sloping to the southward— 
Plate VII., jig. 1. The figures upon it are rudely made, 
and, in this respect, resemble those at High Chesters. Thir¬ 
teen figures are traceable—some pear-shaped, with two and 
and three grooves issuing from the circles ; others are rudely 
arched. The rugged, irregular, and steeply sloping surfaces 
of this rock and of that at High Chesters, completely dissi¬ 
pate the fancy entertained by some, that the sculptures were 
used for games; since no games could be played on such 
uneven and inclined surfaces. A loose stone (now in my 
possession,) with a figure of four incomplete concentric circles, 
the cup and radial line, and with two other round hollows 
connected with the two outer circles, was found among a 
heap of stones on the Coldmartin grounds—a locality nearer 
than that of any other to the Cheviot; yet not on the 
flanks of that porphyritic range, but on the southern flank of 
the Whitsunbank Hill— Plate XI, jig. 3. Probably it had 
formed part of a cist-vaen. 

This assemblage of inscriptions at first sight appeared 
exceptional, as to their associations; but further research 
has shewn, not only that they are near to ancient graves, but 
also not far distant from ancient British camps. On the 
north side of the hill is the Weetwood Camp, in which were 
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found a quern made of porphyry, a stone trough, similar in 
appearance to the pot querns found in Ireland, and three 
round stone balls artificially formed, about 3 inches in 
diameter, which it has been supposed were used for some 
game. More distinctive are the camps which I found on the 
south side of the hill; no less than five are within a distance 
of a quarter to half-a-mile; the nearest is a large double 
camp; the others are very simple in form, being circular 
and formed of a single rampart of stone, earth, and sods; 
the rampier of the Fowberry Camp, which is small, has 
a thickness of 9 feet. Near to one of these camps are 
traces <rf several hut circles, shewing that there had been one 
or more ancient British villages on the slope of the hill. 

Chatton Law. 

Four miles to the east by north of Whitsunbank, rises 
Chatton Law to the height of 603 feet above the sea level, 
with a large flat area on the top. At the west extremity, 
there is an ancient British camp—small and circular, 
containing about half-an-acre, and defended by three 
rampiers. The sandstone rock juts out within this camp, 
and in several places along the ridge of the hill. Mr. Henry 
MacLauchland in 1859, discovered here inscribed stones. 

One is within the camp—six figures of the common type 
are traceable, but much of this rock has been quarried 
away. A row of wedge holes might be mistaken for archaic 
marks. A perspective view is given of this stone— Plate 
IX., Jig. 3. 

About 200 yards eastward of the camp, a large area of the 
fine grained slaty sandstone was formerly covered with sculp¬ 
tures— Plate X.,Jig8. 1, 2, 3, 4. In Jig. 1 the inscriptions 
are remarkable for their great size and geometrical forms; 
one is 36 inches in diameter, and composed of seven con¬ 
centric rings with a peculiar curved elevation or crown at 
the top. From its central hollow, issues a long wavy groove 
which had linked together other forms now obliterated; one 
however, still remains of four concentric circles attached to 
the principal figure, and also joined to the groove by a 
branch. Those who fancy that these inscriptions symbolize 
the progress of life, might imagine the smaller circles to 
be germinations from the larger; similarly as life among 
zoophytes is generated by buds or gemmules issuing from the 
old parents. Here, also, there is a diametric groove. 
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A group at some distance from the preceding, presents 
another branched plant-like figure— Plate X ., Jiff. 4. We 
have too, a concentric oval, with two grooves proceeding from 
the outer figure— Fig . 3. Thirteen figures were traceable on 
these two stones in 1859 when I made sketches of them; but 
as the rock is fine grained and slaty, the weather has, since 
they were uncovered, obscured some of the forms. 

This Law is surrounded by other ancient British remains; 
within a radius of less than two miles, six other camps of the 
very olden time can be seen; near one of them, a bronze 
leaf-shaped sword was found, and the barrows around have 
yielded interesting examples of ancient British pottery. 

Old Bewick . 

The great sandstone ridge ranges from Chatton Law 
southwards five miles to Old Bewick Hill, which is 773 
feet above the sea level; and on this elevated ground there 
are five inscribed stones, either within or near to one of the 
most remarkable of the ancient British camps. All these 
inscribed stones were discovered by Mr. Langlands, and they 
are especially interesting, not only from the antiquities as¬ 
sociated with them, but because they were the earliest 
pre-historic inscriptions observed in Northumberland. 

Two of these stones are within the camp; one near to the 
outer rampart and eastern entrance has five figures trace¬ 
able ; one of which is as deeply cut as three-fifths of an inch; 
the centre appears as a raised boss, and the whole figure 
looks like the impression of a horse’s foot— Plate VIII., 
Jig. 4. The other is about 20 yards northward of this, and 
close to the rampart— Fig. 2. Two figures appear—one is 
somewhat spiral, the only one of that form among the North¬ 
umberland stones; but on carefully examining it, I find that 
the action of the weather has so worn an original circular 
form as to give it a spiral appearance. 

A large block, 9J feet by 6J feet, standing about thirty 
yards eastward of the camp, had its rough sloping surfaces 
covered with sculptures; some six figures of the common 
types are traceable; the largest, which is ten inches in dia¬ 
meter, shows the rounded rings which have been moulded by 
the action of the elements— Plate VIII., fig . 1. 

Another block, about 100 yards from the camp, presents 
two figures of the common type— Plate VIII., Jig. 3. As 
this stone appeared detached from the mass of rock of which 
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the hill is formed, a digging was made around and beneath 
it, in the presence of Mr. Langlands, Mr. Robert Embleton, 
and myself, to test the notion suggested by some, that such 
inscribed stones marked places of sepulture; the stone was 
turned over and the diggings were carried down to a depth 
beneath the natural and undisturbed sub-soil; but no evi¬ 
dences of any interment could be seen, nor were any relics 
found.— Plate XL, fig. 1. 

The chief group of sculptures is however, on the stone first 
discovered, which is about 100 yards eastward of the camp— 
Plate VIII., fig. 1. It is of an irregular quadrangular shape, 
10 feet by 8 feet, sloping northward, and rising where highest 
41 feet above the ground. Originally rough and uneven on 
its surface, it has been further deeply hollowed and furrowed, 
especially on its southern aspect by the play of the elements. 
Evidence it gives, of the durability of the coarse gritty 
siliceous moor-land sandstones of Northumberland; standing 
so high above the ground, it has not like other sculptured 
rocks had the protection of a growth of peat; and yet, 
though it has endured the wasting influence of storms, 
not less than twenty, and it may be some thirty centuries, 
twenty-seven figures are still traceable, when the stone is 
viewed by the light of an evening sun. 

All the figures are of the common type; indeed, there is 
less variety on this stone than on any other of similar dimen¬ 
sions. The figures however, being much connected with 
each other, give the whole a strange maze-like appearance. 
Imagination could revel amid these complicated forms; life 
budding might be seen—the passage of life to a higher life— 
the transmigration of souls—central suns—orbits of planets 
—attendant satellites—and perhaps too, divinity might be 
thought symbolised by the central hollow; and the radial 
grooves penetrating through the circles and beyond them, 
might represent a Divine influence pervading all the realms 
of matter and spirit. 

For another kind of archaic marking this stone is remark¬ 
able. We found on one of the inscribed rocks on Horton 
estate, a row of shallow pits passing down its perpen¬ 
dicular side; but on this Old Bewick Stone, there is a 
similar row passing nearly horizontally along its south and 
east sides, each round hollow being from 2J inches to 3 
inches in diameter, and half an inch in depth; and about 
12 inches distant from the other— Plate IX., fig . 2. Prob¬ 
ably the whole stone had been girdled with them; now 
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twenty-seven are traceable. Similar shallow indentations 
have been found on the “Witches’ Stone” at Benning¬ 
ton Mains, near Rath, in Mid-Lothian, which forms the 
capstone of a cromlech; * and also on another cromlech in 
Guernsey.f It has been supposed that these indentations 
had been made with the design of splitting the stones; but 
their association with the sculptures at Bewick, would indi¬ 
cate that they had some superstitious meaning. 

The camp, with which these inscribed stones is connected, 
crests the hill, and is placed on the edge of a high cliff which 
forms a strong defence on the south. It is a double camp of 
a rounded form, but with modifications suiting the nature of 
the site; each camp is semicircular and defended by two 
strong rampiers, while the combined camp is defended by 
two other rampiers which extend round the whole. Probably, 
two distinct families or clans occupied this camp ; sufficiently 
united to erect defences against a common enemy, yet so 
distrustful of each other, as to have a separate stronghold ; 
arrangements indeed, which mark a period of division and 
weakness. Within both camps there are several circular 
foundations shewing the sites of hut dwellings. 

Lower down the hill, yet on high ground, on a gentle slope 
facing the south, there are the remains of another ancient 
British village or oppidum. The chief fortlet is circular, and 
about 120 feet in diameter. This had been similar to the 
fortlets in the Breamish and about Yevering ; but the walls 
were formed of sandstones. The hut dwellings were from 
9 feet to 15 feet in diameter. 

Not only have we here the strong forts or castles and the 
village or town, but also the sepulchres of the ancient British 
race. Both towards the east and west there aTe, at no great 
distance, several barrows or burying places. On Harehope 
Hill one was opened, and within it was a flint weapon which 
had on one side a well-formed nick by which it could have 
been fastened to a pole. On Folly Hill other sepulchral 
chambers were discovered; and at Blawweary urns were 
found with the characteristic scorings of ancient British pot¬ 
tery. In a fissure in the rock near the base of the cliff on 
which the camp stands, a vessel was discovered of a simple 
bowl shape, made of coarse clay, and devoid of ornament— 
most probably one of the domestic vessels of the period. 

• Wilton’s Pro-historic Annals, p. 67 
f Archeological Journal, voL lii 
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Charlton Moor . 

On moor-lands, about 4 \ miles to the north-east, and half- 
a mile west of Wandylaw, Mr. Langlands recently dis¬ 
covered another stone. Twelve figures are on it, besides 
many detached cups —Plate VHL jig . 5. The figures are 
single circles with large central cups; the groove does not 
pass to the centre, but comes from the circumference of each 
circle. On these moors several ancient British sepulchres 
have been found—one near to Wandylaw contained a skele¬ 
ton with the knees drawn towards the head, a very fine bowl 
shaped urn, and a rude flint arrow head.* 

Beanley . 

On Beanley Moor, about 2J miles south-eastward from 
Old Bewick, and half-a-mile south of Eglingham, and on 
the slope of the same range of hills, an inscribed stone was 
discovered by workmen in 1864, almost entirely covered over 
with an accumulation of vegetable matter —Plate XI., jig. 2. 
It was about 100 yards westward of a remarkably strong fort, 
called the Riugses, still in good preservation, placed on a hill 
in the midst of an amphitheatre of higher surrounding hills. 
This camp is circular, defended by three ditches, and three 
great rampiers formed of earth and stone; the outer rampier 
is in some parts near 20 feet in height from the bottom of the 
ditch, and 20 feet wide. The inner area is about 160 yards 
in circumference, within which a few circular foundations are 
traceable. To the westward of the fort are standing stones 
and circular foundations; and these had been enclosed by a 
rude stone wall, which may be traced about 100 yards distant 
from the fort. In this area had been scattered the dwellings 
of the people, under the protection of the strong fort; and 
within this ancient village the inscribed stone was found. 
Scattered over the hill slopes are other hut circles and bar- 
rows. There are three figures on this stone—all typical 
forms, and furnishing another example of the groove passing 
through the entire circumference of a series of concentric 
circles. This stone too illustrates the change which long 
exposure to weather has wrought in the appearance of the 
sculpturing; where the figures had been covered over with 
turf, they shew the rude tool marks and jagged edge of the 
incisions, but where they have been long exposed to the 


• Described in “Diggings into an Ancient Briton's Grave" by tbe Author. 
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weather, the figures are smoothed, rounded, and more artistic 
looking—this nature, not art, has accomplished. This stone 
has been taken from its original position, and is now in 
Alnwick Castle. 

A loose stone was found when draining a field west of 
Beanley. It is but a fragment, and has one typical figure 
—four incomplete concentric circles around a cup ; this may 
have been connected with an interment— Plate II., fig . 3. 

Higher up the encampment of the Eglingham hills than 
the fort, there is a platform of sandstone rock breaking out 
from the hill; and on the scalp of the rock I detected in 
several places traces of typical inscriptions. 

Rothbury . 

The great sandstone ridge ranges from Eglingham and 
Beanley across the central part of the county towards Roth¬ 
bury, near to which is a cave in the rock called “ Cartington 
Cove ; ” concentric circles with central hollows were incised 
within this cave. Mr. Williamson of Alnwick, from whom I 
had this information, played around them when a boy more 
than fifty years ago; and they were then popularly called 
" Cups and Saucers.” Nearly all of them have been destroyed 
by the wedges and hammers of quarrymen; but on visiting 
the spot in 1859, I found sufficient traces to confirm Mr. 
Williamson’s testimony. This is the most southern locality 
in Northumberland, where inscriptions on a rock in situ 
have been discovered. Here, too, the sculptures are in the 
midst of ancient British camps and sepulchres. Most in¬ 
structive remains of that people were found not far from this 
cave, at Tosson, where four cists were opened containing the 
skeletons of a race whose crania were of the Brachy-cephalic 
type; and by their side were placed urns with the character¬ 
istic scorings of the ancient British period, ornaments made 
of Cannel coal, a bronze buckle, and an iron weapon.* 

Stamfordham. 

Though no inscribed rock in situ has been noticed further 
southward in Northumberland than Cartington Cove, three 
loose stones have been discovered by the Rev. John Bigge,f in 
the parish of Stamfordham, some sixteen miles further south¬ 
ward. 

• Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. It., p. 61. 
f Transactions of the Tyneside Club, toL ir H p. 833. 
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One of them, found on the top of a wall near Inghoe, is 
inscribed with five incomplete concentric circles around a 
cup, and with a wavy groove issuing from the outer circle 
into two circular hollows.— Plate VII., Jig . 4. 

The two other stones were taken from an old dyke near to 
Black Heddon, and both have been traced to interments. 
One of them, which is inscribed by a series of four concentric 
circles around a cup, originally covered an urn containing 
burnt hones under a tumulus— Plate X., fig. 5—and the 
other, which is sculptured with cups or round hollows, formed 
part of another tumulus about a mile distant. 

Jedburgh . 

All the inscriptions already described occur in the ancient 
province of Otadeni; but a discovery made by myself in 1860 
extended their range into the country of the Gadeni, another 
of the ancient British tribes. Lying among a heap of stones 
in Mr. Adam Mathewson’s garden, I detected, on a much 
weather-worn block, defaced sculpturing of the same family 
character as those in Northumberland— Plate XI., jig . 6. 
There are five concentric circles, central cup, radial grooves, 
and a string of cups around the outer circle. Forty years ago 
this stone was built into the wall of a house ; but whence it 
originally came is not known. Doubtless it belongs to the 
district, and probably had been connected with an interment. 

VI. SUMMARY OF THE NORTHUMBERLAND INSCRIPTIONS. 

From this survey, we find that fifty-three sculptured 
stones have been observed in Northumberland, and that there 
are inscribed on them about three hundred and fifty figures. 
All of them are more or less connected with ancient British 
remains. Four of them formed the covers of cists; four were 
probably covers of cists ; two are within a few yards of bar- 
rows, beneath which are similar small sepulchral chambers; 
five of them are within ancient British camps ; eight of them 
are not more distant from such camps than 100 yards, most 
of the others are less distant than half-a-mile, and none 
further away than a mile. Their delation, however, to the 
camps, forts, and hut circles—the dwellings of the ancient 
British people—is more apparent than to their sepulchres. 

VII.-INSCRIBED STONES IN OTHER PARTS OF 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Before attempting any further generalisation it is important 
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to notice the localities in other parts of Britain, where similar 
inscribed stones have been discovered; for the more extended 
the range of our observations, the sounder basis we shall 
have for forming an opinion as to their age and meaning. 

As long ago as 1785 a drawing was made of an incised 
slab, which covered a cist at Coilsfield in Ayrshire, in which 
was an urn filled with incinerated bones. Of this drawing Dr. 
Wilson gave a copy in 1851* The principal figure on it is 
the same as our common typical form ; six concentric circles 
around a cup from which issues a groove; but along with 
this is a coiled or spiral figure of which we have no example 
in Northumberland; it is possible, however, that there may 
he some error in the drawing. 

A few years prior to 1857, the inner surface of the covering 
of a cist, which contained bones and ashes, was found incised 
with groups of concentric circles around cups, but without 
the radial line, on Craigiehall estate.f Professor Simpson 
has recently made an important discovery in connection with 
this cist. “ On the top of the hill he found an old British 
city, defended on its sides with three walls or ramparts with 
oblique gates, and in the interior, circular foundations, usually 
indicating the site and form of the ancient dwellings of the 
inhabitants.” Diggings have exposed the rude cyclopean 
walls, the whole being similar in structure and arrangements 
to the ancient British oppida at Greaves Ash and Yevering.J 

In the magnificent work on the sculptured stones in Scot¬ 
land, by John Stuart, Secy., F.S.A., Edinburgh, there is a 
plate of an inscribed stone having the typical forms of the 
Northumberland sculptures. There are concentric circles, 
as many as six, around a central hollow, and issuing from 
the circles are two and three grooves. This stone was 
turned up by the plough on the farm of High Auchinlary in 
Kirkcudbrightshire; on the same farm is a circle of six 
standing stones.|| 

The same work records that in Forfarshire, in an artificial 
mound near to large pillars, apparently part of a stone circle, 
a piece of sandstone, about 18 inches square was dug up, on 
which were two concentric circles § ; and we have seen (page 
12,) that a stone at Stonehaven, though not containing any 

* Wilson's Pre-historic Annals of Scotland, 1st cd. p. 332. 
f Ibid p. 334. 

J Professor Simpson will give a detailed description of these discoveries. 

| Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland, p. 38, plate cxxiii. 

| Ibid p. xix. 
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strictly typical figures, yet belongs to the same family as the 
Northumberland sculptures. 

Far north in the Orkneys, at Pickaquoy, near Kirkwall, 
a tumulus was opened in 1855, and two small sepulchral 
chambers were found; in the wall of the largest cell was an 
upright stone, on which was incised a figure of four * con¬ 
centric circles around a central hollow. 

More extensive discoveries of sculptures of the same char¬ 
acter as our Northumbrian inscriptions have been made in 
Argyleshire, in a valley called the Crinan Level, or Moss, 
which extends some miles northward from the head of Loch 
Fine. They occur not only on the scalp of rocks protruding 
from the hill sides, but on standing stones, and on the side- 
stone of a sepulchral cist. 

One stone in situ is near to Lochgilphead, and is incised 
with about ten figures—two of which are of horse-shoe shape, 
and the others of concentric circles with the cup and radial 
groove. But the principal group is on a large surface of 
rock, which is called Leach-na-Sluagh ; f and there appear to 
be about eighty figures scattered over this rock. Almost all the 
forms are concentric circles with a cup, or concentric circles with 
both the cup and radial groove. Many of these figures are 
joined together by grooves, in a similar manner to those on the 
Whitsunbank Stone —Plate VII., fig. 8. The groove in a 
few cases passes through the entire diameter as in Plate II., 
fig. 5, which is from a rubbing sent to me by Professor 
Simpson. In two figures there are as many as eight con¬ 
centric circles, and one of the figures is 86 inches in diameter. 
With the exception however, of a kidney-shaped figure, the 
forms do not differ from those in Northumberland. 

Of more interest are tbe sculptures on the standing stones. 
There are three megalithic groups in this valley, from one 
mile to a mile and a half distant from each other; and each 
group consists of seven stones, not however in a circle, but 
standing a little apart, without any definite arrangement. 
Two stones of the group on Largie Farm, Kilmartin, are 
sculptured, with round hollows or cups and single circles 
around a cup with the radial groove. Four stones of the 
group near Duncraigaig, are also sculptured with the same 
incised figures; one of these stones is also perforated from 
east to west, the hole being oval 4 inches by inches, 

• Petrie in Proceedings of the Antiquarians of Scot vol. ii, part i 
f Gaelic—Flat Rock, of the host or arm/. 
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much splayed on both sides, and sufficiently large to admit of 
a human hand passing through. The Stone of Odin, at Sten- 
nis, in the Orkneys, had a similar perforation, and through 
this, hands were joined when solemn engagements were made 
and Orcadian marriages celebrated. Some half century ago, 
an ignorant farmer destroyed this venerable relic. Some of 
these standing stones are 12 feet in height; and not only 
the inscribed rocks in situ , but also the standing stones are 
striated and smoothed, affording evidence of glacial action in 
the valley long anterior to the age of these sculpturings. A 
sketch of one of these inscribed standing stones is given in 
Plate II, fig. 4. 

It is important to notice the mineral character of the rock; 
it is not a greenstone, but an indurated chloritic schist, of 
about the same hardness as most of the stone celts found in 
Northumberland—so hard indeed, judging from a specimen 
taken from one of the standing stones, that I do not think 
the sculptures have been made by a stone tool. Figures 
may, it is true, be eroded by rubbing with a flint or 
other hard stone; but the distinct marks left by a blunt 
pointed tool prove, that the figures have not been formed in 
that manner, but by a chipping process. I am therefore of 
opinion, that these inscriptions have been made by a metallic 
instrument. 

The whole of this valley, as Professor Simpson describes 
it, is a vast old cemetery with cairns, circles, monoliths, &c.; 
and the inscriptions here are more directly connected with 
burial places than those in Northumberland. One incised 
stone has been found within a cist-vaen, but not as a cover; 
perhaps it may have been one of the side-stones; and on this 
is a figure formed of four concentric quadrangles with a cen¬ 
tral hollow and radial groove — analogous to a form on 
the Dod-law stone —Plate VI., fig. 1. Each of the standing 
stones may mark a sepulchre, especially one which is 
surrounded with a circle of small stones. Diggings have not 
been made around and beneath these monoliths; but recently 
the Rev. Wm. Green well has explored, by diggings, one circle 
and some of the barrows in the neighbourhood of these stand¬ 
ing stones. The results corroborate the conclusion that the 
sculptures in Argyleshire are of the same age, and the work 
of the same people, as those in Northumberland. Usually the 
body was buried in a contracted cist, as in Northumberland, 
along with an urn and flint instruments and flakes; in one 
large cairn was discovered a rudely chambered sepulchre; 
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and in another, there was evidence of two different modes of 
burial; in the upper or later interment, was an unburnt body 
with an urn of the common type; but the earlier and lower, 
contained burnt bones along with an urn of dark pottery, 
well baked, spherical at the bottom, and ornamented with 
shallow flutings—a sepulchral vessel of a new type. Along 
the hill sides skirting the valley, several other cist-vaens 
have from time to time been exposed; and in these, the 
bodies were unburnt—the urns of the same character as those 
in Northumberland, some being accompanied with a bronze 
dagger. * 

On turning again to England, we find one group of con¬ 
centric circles with a central hollow on “Long Meg,” a pillar 
standing outside of a stone circle near Penrith, known by the 
name of “Long Meg and her daughters.” Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson states, in a paper on the Rock-basins in Dartmoor, 
that he first observed this figure in 1835.f Mr. Stuart in 
1858, noticed a single circle around a cup, on a stone pillar 
near Shap.J 

On the mooTS near Pickering in Yorkshire, where many 
ancient British remains have been noticed, several rocks 
have been found inscribed with figures identical with those 
in Northumberland; some groups of concentric circles are 
from two to three feet in diameter, and have both the central 
cup and radial groove. 

Incised concentric circles have been found under peculiar 
circumstances near to Dorchester. A tumulus was opened 
there, and at the depth of three feet, a rough unhewn stone 
was found with a series of incised concentric circles; below 
this stone was a mass of flints, six or seven feet in thickness, 
which lay upon another stone incised with similar circles; 
and this under stone covered another mass of flints, among 
which were the fragments of a coarse urn; and below this 
again, were the remains of six human skeletons, with bits of 
charcoal and an um.§ 

* For information regarding this interesting locality I am especially indebted 
to Professor Simpson and the Key. Mr. Greenwell. I give, however, only a 
condensed view, as from Professor Simpson there may be expected a memoir 
on the inscriptions, and from the Rev. Wm. Greenwell an account of his ex¬ 
plorations. 

f Journal of the British Archaeological Association, June, 1864. 

J I am indebted to Mr. Stuart for other information regarding the Scottish 

stones. 

} Journal of the Archeological Association, vol. lit., p. 61. 
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From Professor Simpson I have received a rubbing of an 
inscription recently discovered on the Peak of Derbyshire; 
the figure consists of six concentric circles around a central 
hollow —Plate XI., Jig. 9. 

In Ireland many sculptured rocks are to be seen, some 
merely analogous to those in Northumberland, but others 
of the same type. Inscriptions on New Grange Mound 
or Cairn, have been long known; it wa3 opened in 1699, 
and proved remarkable, not only for the mighty stones 
which formed its gallery and chambers, but also for the 
sculptures on the great blocks of stones forming the roofs 
and sides of the cells. The figures are chiefly spiral, resem¬ 
bling somewhat the scroll-work which ornaments the crosses 
of a later period; along with these are lozenge and zigzac 
forms. Such figures are more ornamental than symbolical. 
Besides these there were other forms, which were regarded 
by imaginative antiquaries of a former generation, as letters. 
Professor King has recently examined this so called “Sorcery 
Chamber,” and found that the sculptures have been made 
by a pointed tool, on glaciated blocks, marked with ice 
scratches and furrows. 

A similar sepulchral chamber at Dowth, contained on a 
huge stone, between two cells, inscriptions more nearly 
related to those in Northumberland; one figure is formed of 
two very rude concentric circles around a hollow; another 
of a rude circle surrounded by radiating grooves —Plate XI., 
fig. 11; and a third, of two concentric circles around a cross. 
It must be observed, that a cross as a symbol, is not confined 
to Christianity. 

Recent researches in the south of Ireland have, however, 
revealed sculptures of precisely the same family character as 
those in Northumberland. Mr. Stuart some time ago sent me 
a sketch of the cast of one of these stones, which shews one 
figure with three concentric circles around a cup, whence 
issues the radial groove; and by Lord Dunravin, I have been 
favoured with drawings of two other stones found in the 
county of Kerry, underneath several feet of bog. One of 
these is figured in Plate XL, jig. 8, to shew how closely the 
Irish sculptures are allied to the Northumbrian forms; there 
are concentric circles around cups, united in some cases with 
grooves.* Very recently, the top stone of a cromlech has 

* Of the Irish inscriptions an account is expected from the Very Reverend 
Dean Graves, D.D. 
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been discovered in the same county, with the upper surface 
covered with similar concentric circles, central hollows, and 
radial grooves.* 

VIII.—INSCRIPTIONS BETOND BRITAIN. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, inscriptions of the 
same character as ours, have not been discovered beyond the 
British Islands. In Brittany, where we might expect to find 
similar remains, there is a great number of enormous standing 
stones ranged in eleven rows and extending a distance of five 
furlongs. Fanciful antiquaries have called this a Dracontia 
or Serpent Temple. On a cromlech connected with these 
monoliths, there are spiral and zigzac sculptures resembling 
those of New Grange; but these I consider ornamental, and 
not symbolical. Careful researches among these wonderful 
megaliths during last year, by Mr. Samuel Ferguson and M. 
Bene Galles have brought to light another class of sculptures, 
which appear to possess some significance; the forms are ex¬ 
traordinary, and, in the general aspect of some of them, 
there is a resemblance to those on the perpendicular face of 
Cuddy’s Cove, in Northumberland. One is similar to the 
form of the mediaeval M; there is a U like character; forms 
like hatchets with handles, and one the rude outline of 
a horned quadruped. But while having analogies to the 
Cuddy’s Cove figures, none of them belongs to the same group 
as the typical concentric circles of Northumberland. Mr. 
Ferguson regards them, however, as of great antiquity. 

“ The singular taste,” he says, “ and the barbaric aspect of 
the objects appear to the writer to refer them to a race having 
more of the characteristics of the Indian and Polynesian off¬ 
shoots from the parent seats, than of any of the existing 
nationalities of Europe.” f 

Somewhat more analogous to the Northumbrian symbols 
are some sculptures on rock temples of pre-historic age in 
the Island of Malta. The following sketches of them 
have been furnished by Captain Oswald Cair, K.E., son 
of Mr Balph Carr of Hedgley, one of our membeis. These 
forms, however, are in relief—some are rudely spiral start¬ 
ing from a central boss; others are oval, representing it 


* I am indebted to Major Lnard for this information* 
f Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. ▼iii., part 4* 
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is thought, the egg and serpent, emblems in Phoenician 
worship. 



I have examined the Egyptian, Assyrian, and other east¬ 
ern inscriptions in the British Museum and elsewhere, but I 
have not been able to detect any figure like the typical forms 
of the Northumberland inscriptions. Circles with a central 
boss may be seen; among Egyptian hieroglyphics there is a 
circle around a central dot; and the same kind of circle with 
the addition of a short curve from the circumference, expres¬ 
sive of the God Phre ; but nowhere is seen the circle around 
the hollow along with the radial groove . 

One of the symbols on the Scottish stones—that which is 
called the spectacle ornament, formed by two groups of con¬ 
centric circles round a hollow, the groups being united by 
two or more curved grooves—has a resemblance to some 
of the compound figures of Northumbrian stones; but still 
the Scottish symbol has not the radial groove. The Scottish 
symbolical stones belong, I believe, to a later period than the 
Northumberland sculptures—to the age immediately preced¬ 
ing the introduction of Christianity, 

IX.—BY WHOM AND AT WHAT PERIOD THE INSCRIPTIONS 
WERE MADE. 

We are now somewhat better prepared to consider the 
questions—who made these inscriptions and at what period ? 
by what kind of tools have they been made ? and what do 
they mean ? 
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Their wide distribution over the British Islands, not only 
from the far North in Orkney to the south in Devonshire, but 
also into Ireland, evidences, that at the period when they 
were made the whole of Britain was peopled by tribes of one 
race, who were imbued with the same superstitions, and 
expressed them by the same symbols. 

The opinion has been maintained that these sculptures 
were the work of Roman soldiers, who, after driving the 
native population out of their camps, occupied them, and 
caused the emblems of their own religion, relating to Mithraic 
rites to be carved on the rocks in the district around. But 
such rude incisions possess none of the characters of Roman 
workmanship ; nor have Roman relics of any kind ever been 
found in connection with them. The fancy, however, is 
completely refuted by the fact that these sculptures occur in 
districts—as in Ireland and in the Orkneys—which were 
never trodden by the foot of the Roman conquerors. 

The invariable association of these inscriptions with ancient 
British forts, oppida, villages, and sepulchres, is evidence of 
all having been the work of the people who dwelt in these 
villages, and were buried in these tombs. The proof has 
been cumulative; and it amounts to a demonstration when 
we observe at Ford West Field, at Black Heddon, at Craigie 
Hill, at Lochgilphead, and at Kerry, typical symbols in¬ 
scribed on the covers and side stones of ancient British 
cists; for these sculptures could not have been of later age 
than the interments; they may have been earlier, as they 
might have been quarried from a sacred inscribed stone in 
the neighbourhood, and placed over or in the cist to give a 
sanctity to the resting place of the dead. These inscriptions, 
therefore, are pre-Roman, and may date backwards not less 
than two thousand years, and I am inclined to believe some 
five hundred or a thousand years more; because the relics of 
the period indicate a low degree of civilisation, and would 
carry us back to the early immigration of Celts into Britain. 

I have applied the general phrase ancient British 
to this period; and avoided using terms more definite, 
because the question has been raised whether our forts, 
dwellings, sepulchres, and inscriptions are referable to the 
Celts, the race who peopled Britain when Caesar made 
his descent on the island; or to a prior race—a race of 
feebler organisation and lower civilisation still, who had been 
driven away or exterminated by an irruption of Celts. The 
determination of the question is not without some difficulty. 
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arising chiefly from the results of recent investigations into 
the ethnology of the people who were buried long ages 
ago in the little stone chests found in the district, covered 
heaps of stones and earth. The first cranium critically ex¬ 
amined and described, was found in a cist at Tosson, near 
Rothbury, along with urns, cannel coal ornaments, bronze 
buckle, and an iron weapon; and this proved to be the broad 
short form called Brachy-cephalic. Since that time, some 
dozen other crania have been found and examined, all 
obtained within the area of the ancient province of the 
Otadeni — from Ilderton, North Sunderland, Alnwick, 
Grindstone Law, in Northumberland, and from near Dunse 
and Cockburnspatli, in Berwickshire; and all these crania 
were of the same type as that from Tosson. This shape of 
skull, however, is not supposed to correspond with that of 
the modern Celts—of the Irish, Welsh, or Gaels—which is 
represented to be closely allied to that of the English and 
other nations belonging to the great Aryan family, whose 
skulls are of the Dolicho-cephalic type or long oval form. 

Retzius and other Scandinavian ethnologists refer the 
Brachy-cephalic crania to men of the stone age, whose 
descendants now live in the inhospitable regions of Lapland; 
and Dr. Wilson, in his last edition of his " Pre-Historic 
Annals,” has adopted the hypothesis of there having been in 
Britain two pre-Celtic races; and, strangely enough, he has 
placed the Tosson skull among the stone age, and bronze 
age men, ignoring the fact that it was associated with an iron 
weapon. 

There is a strong tendency at present to lengthen out the 
age of our old antiquities; against this we must guard, 
especially when it is connected with refined theorising which 
would distort facts to suit artificial classifications. Ethnology 
alone however, cannot yet be taken as an authoritative guide; 
the data are not yet sufficiently exact and numerous to enable 
any one to dogmatise as to the typical form of the modern 
Celtic skull. Before drawing a conclusion, we must gather 
additional information from other lines of research. Language 
gives important evidence; for the old names of hills, rivers, 
and other prominent objects—names given by the aboriginal 
inhabitants, which oftentimes survive the revolutions of race 
—are Celtic. Chalmers in his “ Caledonia,” has, with great 
ability and research, proved this. The era of one ancient 
British Oppidum, similar to Greaves Ash, has been linked 
with the Celtic race; for in Cam Brae in Cornwall, coins of 
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the Celtic Kings of Britain have been found; proving that 
such forts have been in use at the time of the Roman invasion, 
though their original construction may have been earlier by 
many centuries. 

A people so numerous as the Celts were, when Caesar in¬ 
vaded Britain—he calls them an infinite multitude—would 
surely leave some traces of their occupancy of the island; 
hut if the forts, oppida, barrows, and stone circles, which we 
have in Northumberland, are not their remains, it may be 
asked, where are they to be found ? for if we attribute these 
remains to an earlier race, we would blot out the records of 
many centuries from our annals. Taking, therefore, into 
account various kinds of evidence, we may conclude that the 
old remains in Northumberland, our sculptures included, 
belong to the Celtic race, though they may tell the history 
of many centuries prior to the Christian era. The apparent 
discrepancy of ethnology with this conclusion is suggestive of 
further inquiry. May not the type of cranium have gradually 
changed through long ages of advancing civilisation ? or may 
not the effect have been produced, even by a slight admixture 
of a new and dominating race ? 

X.-THE KIND OF TOOL BY WHICH THE INSCRIPTIONS 

HAVE BEEN MADE. 

We may now enquire by what kind of tool the inscriptions 
were made—whether by stone or metal? The markings 
have been chipped or picked out, and not made by rubbing; 
the best preserved figures show that the tool was bluntly 
pointed. All our sculptures are in sandstone,which could have 
been incised by such a tool as was used, in far distant pre-historic 
times, made of basalt, flint, hornstone, trap, or jasper. Metals, 
however, were known in the district when the sculptures 
were incised ; bronze and copper objects have been found in 
their neighbourhood; and in some parts of North Northumber¬ 
land considerable numbers of bronze celts have been discov¬ 
ered, as well as bronze daggers, spear heads, and swords. 
Querns made of hard intractable porphyry have been taken 
from the forts about Yevering, and one from the Weetwood 
Camp; but as these could not have been fashioned by any 
stone tool, it is therefore probable, that metallic tools had been 
also used to inscribe the Northumberland rocks. This con¬ 
clusion is corroborated by the character of the Argyleshire 
rocks, which are so hard that stone tools could not have 
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chipped out the inscriptions. Probably the metal was bronze, 
which seems to have been in considerable use at the period. 

XI.-WHAT MEAN THESE SCULPTURES ? 

What then mean these sculptures? Are they merely 
ornamental ? or are they symbolical, and if so whatjkind of 
thought or sentiment do they represent ? 

If they were ornaments merely, still they would be of great 
interest, as the first efforts of infant art among its aboriginal 
inhabitants. The scroll, zigzac, and lozenge figures at New 
Grange and in Brittany are probably only ornamental, and 
the work of a later age. 

When the earliest public notices were given of the North¬ 
umbrian inscriptions, they were supposed to be plans of 
camps. Mr. Green well suggested this view. Dr. Johnston 
echoed it, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson and others adopted 
it. In 1853 I proposed a different view, and advocated the 
notion that they were symbolical figures, representing re¬ 
ligious thoughts, and remarked —“ I cannot regard them as 
the amusements of an idle soldiery, nor as plans of camps, 
nor as exercises of incipient engineers ; for their wide 
distribution, and, nowithstanding differences in detail, their 
family resemblance prove that they had a common origin, 
and indicate a symbolical meaning representing some popu¬ 
lar thought; and though I cannot spell the rude lettering, I 
fancy, since they are associated with the last remains of 
Celtic heroes and sages, they tell of the faith and hope of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain.”* Mr. Greenwell in 
1863 adopts a similar view. “ It cannot, I think, ” he 
says, “ be questioned that their import is religious.” f Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson in 1859 says, “ I am not disposed to 
maintain the opinion which at first suggested itself to me, 
that they related to the circular camps, and certain disposi¬ 
tions connected with them.” { The camp fancy may there¬ 
fore be considered abandoned ; indeed the wonder is that it 
should ever have been entertained, for few indeed of the 
figures represent the arrangements of a camp ; both are 
more or less circular, but the resemblance ends there. 

Strange indeed would it have been, if the people of this an¬ 
cient period had from one end of the country to the other been 

• History of Berwickshire Naturalists' Club, vol. iii., p. 130. 
f Transactions of the Tyneside Club, vol. vi., p. 21. 

J On Rock-basins in Dartmoor, p. 117. 
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employed in drawing entrenchments ; Dod Law, where they 
are so numerous, must have been the site of a military college. 
The square figures on the Dod Law stones enclosing spaces 
covered over with cups, might help the fancy; but these 
are rare forms. The common figures do not represent any 
camp I have seen; in camps, one, two, or three ramparts and 
ditches protect a large inner area; but on stones where there 
are a number of inscribed concentric circles, the inner circle 
encloses only a small hollow; four ramparts there $ire to a 
camp, but not more; but some figures have eight circles. A 
glance over the plates of figures will discover numbers of 
them, which by no stretch, even of the wildest imagination, 
can be likened to camps * 

Though of late there have been many speculative views put 
forth as to the meaning of these symbols, it is doubtful whether 
any advance has been made on the general views proposed 
by me in 1852. The numerous additional facts observed, 
confirm I think the conclusions—first, that these inscrip¬ 
tions have been made by the Celtic race occupying Britain 
many centuries before the Christian era; and second, that 
the figures are symbolical—most probably of religious ideas. 
Look at the extent of their distribution, from one extremity of 
Britain to the other, and even into Ireland; and say, what 
could induce tribes, living hundreds of miles apart and even 
separated by the sea, to use precisely the same symbols, save 
to express some religious sentiments, or to aid in the perform¬ 
ance of some superstitious rites. 

Beyond these general views, I confess we wander into the 
regions of fancy and conjecture. 

There are no traditions in Northumberland respecting 
these inscriptions; indeed, till discovered by Mr. Langlands, 
their existence was unknown to the present generation. In 
“ Notes and Queries,” (1858, p. 211,) it is stated, that in a 
Welsh book on British History, “ Drych y Prif Oesoedd,” 
published in 1710, allusion is made to a custom formerly 
prevalent among shepherds in Wales, of cutting on the turf 
a labyrinthine form they called Caer-Droida —the Walls of 
Troy; a practice supposed to commemorate the Trojan origin 
of the Welsh. A similar custom was continued even to a 

* Reference may be made to plane of such encampments given in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Berwickshire Natural History Club, voL iv., plates 4,6, and 15; 
and to the accurate and detailed maps of camps in the Ordnance Survey of 
Northumberland. 
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recent period, by the herdsmen on the grassy plains of Burgh 
and Rockliff Marshes in Cumberland. But from the descrip¬ 
tion of these figures, they appear to have been serpentine 
and spiral, and more related to the New Grange and Brit¬ 
tany sculptures than to the Northumbrian symbols. 

Reference there is, to inscribed stones in the Welsh Triads, 
which say, that on the Stones of Gwidden-Ganhebon, “ one 
could read the arts and sciences of the world; the astronomer 
Gwydon-ap Don was buried at Caernarvon under a Stone of 
Enigmas.” 

In Marstrund, a Norwegian and Lapland tale, there is a 
reference to traditions respecting inscribed rocks in Lapland; 
and I quote this, as suggestive of a line of research—“ Mar- 
strund sprang upon a high block, and he observed with aston¬ 
ishment, that the circle in which the tent stood was quite 
regular in appearance. All these pieces of rock appeared to 
have been hewn square, and they were marked with curious 
lines and furrows , which could not be the result of accident. 
He had often before, heard of magic and sacrificial circles of 
the Lapps on the mountains, and he doubted not that this 
was a Saita, which was dedicated to one of their many 
deities.” 

Following out the idea of the inscriptions being religious 
symbols, the records of the religion of the Celts and of the 
character, functions, and influence of the Druids, may help 
us to a little more definite notion of their meaning. This 
religion was somewhat in advance of mere Fetichism; for it 
recognised superior powers ruling in the world, one being 
regarded as chief; it is probable too, though the evidence of 
this is not distinct, that the worship of the sun and the 
heavenly bodies formed part of its ritual; it inculcated the 
immortality of the soul, along with the doctrine of metemp¬ 
sychosis, or the passage of the soul at death into another body; 
yet it rose not to the sublime truth of one great first cause ; 
and it was encumbered with some of the remains of Fetichism 
—magical and necromantic rites. “In Britain” says Pliny, 
“ the magic arts are cultivated with such astonishing success 
and so many ceremonies at this day, that the Britons seem 
capable of instructing even the Persians themselves in these 
arts.” “They pretend” says Mela, “to discover the designs 
and purposes of the gods.” Besides being the priests of this 
religion, the Druids were legislators, judges, school-masters, 
and philosophers; they discussed many points concerning 
the heavenly bodies, the motion and extent of the universe 
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and the world, the nature of things, and the influence and 
ability of the immortal gods. Altars they would have whereon 
to perform their sacrifices—symbolic representations of their 
divinities and of the doctrines they taught; for as Strabo 
remarks, “superstitions must be nourished by fables and 
portents;” and figures too, by which to perform their incan¬ 
tations and magical rites. Nothing remains so likely to have 
served these purposes as the inscribed rocks ; and if so used, 
they would be regarded by the people as sacred stones; and 
probably enough be themselves objects of worship. Inciden¬ 
tal records of a later period, inform us, that stones were 
worshipped in Britain from an early period; and even after 
Christianity was introduced, this idolatry was still in use. 
Canute by a law, “ strictly forbade the worship of the gods 
of the Gentiles; that is the sun, moon, fires, rivers, rocks, 
trees;” and a canon made in the reign of King Edgar, for¬ 
bade “w/11 worshippings and necromancings, and divinations 
and stone worshipping.” 

As the functions of the Druids were varied, so might these 
sacred stones be used for several purposes. On them, as 
altars, sacrifices may have been slain to avert either personal 
or state calamities ; some of the figures may be the hierogly¬ 
phics of the Gods to whom they were dedicated; the philo¬ 
sophical views of the Druids may be symbolically represented 
in the circles combined with circles on the Routing Linn 
Stone, which, situated in a wild district and probably in the 
midst of forests, would be such a place as the Druids would 
choose, wherein to teach their occult doctrines and practice 
their superstitious rites. Some of the groups of the concen¬ 
tric circles may show their idea of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies ; and the radial lines might set forth the “ influence 
and ability of the immortal Gods,” as extending through and 
beyond the orbits of the heavenly bodies; the plant-like 
figures might enable them to expound “the nature of things” 
as seen in vegetation; possibly the grooves passing from the 
centre of one system of circles to another might symbolise the 
passage of a soul, from one state of being into another and a 
higher state. And in addition, I cannot but think that one 
of the chief uses of these sacred stones was for magic and 
necromacy. The religious and philosophical significancy of 
the figures would add to their impressiveness on the popular 
mind, when used for this purpose; and magnify the mysterious 
power of the Druid priest or magician when he cast a horo¬ 
scope, or endeavoured by incantations to avert personal or 
public calamities. 
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I am sensible I am here wandering into the regions of 
Speculation, or it may be of fancy; but these views are not 
derived from Assyrian, Egyptian, or Hebrew symbolisation, 
to which our antiquities have but little relation, since they 
belong to a different state of civilisation; they are suggested 
by the records we have of the opinions and practices of the 
people who, I believe, incised the mysterious looking figures 
on our rocks. 

These inscriptions appear to have served another purpose, in 
connection with the dead. We have, however, only four dis¬ 
tinct cases in Northumberland of their being used in sepul¬ 
chral chambers, though there are others not far distant from 
interments. In Scotland, and in Ireland, and in Devon¬ 
shire, I find more have been seen on cist covers. The dig¬ 
ging at Old Bewick failed to show any connection there, 
between these inscriptions and interments. Their use for 
the dead was, therefore, I think, only partial and secondary ; 
and arose out of the sacred import of the symbols. The 
mediaeval Christian, as he was dying, gazed with hopeful 
earnestness on the cross as the symbol of his salvation, and 
had it placed over his tomb; and he was sometimes buried in 
earth brought from the Holy Land. And so, as the ancient 
Briton was laid in his tomb with his weapon and his earthen 
cup at his side, he might also be supposed to gaze on the 
6acred concentric circles, as symbolising his hope of immor- 
tality. 

The Rev. William Procter of Doddington carries this view 
much further, and considers that the incised blocks are monu¬ 
mental inscriptions; and as he has been long acquainted 
with them and carefully investigated them, his opinions are 
entitled to be placed upon record; I am glad, therefore, that 
he has favoured me with them in writing. 

“ I am,” says he, “ decidedly of opinion that they are all 
monumental inscriptions in memory of departed friends whose 
remains had been deposited near them. The oldest monu¬ 
ments in our church-yards bear no verbal inscriptions; and 
it i 3 not likely that these far more ancient monuments aimed 
at verbal inscriptions. As in our old church-yard monuments, 
the sword, the shears, and the cross are emblematical of the 
sex, profession, and faith of the departed, so it is pleasing to 
think that the prevailing figure of the circle in these engrav¬ 
ings in the rocks may have been designed to symbolise the 
immortality of the soul. Or the central dot may indicate the 
individual deceased, the Surroundings have reference to his 
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family or temporal circumstances, and the tract from the 
centre through them may indicate his exit from this round 
world and its employments. The Druids were astronomers 
and sun worshippers.” 

Did the ancient Britons possess letters of their own? 
Caesar says the Druids did not commit their instructions to 
writing, though in other things they used Greek characters. 
No inscriptions in letters have ever been even discovered, 
unless we regard the Ogham characters as the Celtic alphabet. 
Oghams are lines upon or through another horizontal or 
perpendicular line; and the number and position of these 
lines determine the letter power. Inscriptions of this cha¬ 
racter occur chiefly in Ireland, and some few in Scotland. 
Our symbolical figures are not letters, though they may have 
a hieroglyphic power; they are sufficiently numerous for this 
purpose, for there are about one hundred and fifty different 
forms distinguishable on the Northumberland rocks. On 
one of them, there are lines similar to an Ogham; nine 
straight lines, appearing like rays, are incised above the outer 
circle of one of the figures on the Routing Linn rock —Plate 
XL, Jig. 11. 

There is an Ogham inscription around a circle on a stone 
at Logie, on which is also incised the symbolical figures 
peculiar to Scotland; and on the Dowth sepulchral chamber 
there are circles, around which are lines similar to what we 
have at Routing Linn —Plate XI., Jig. 12* 

More approaching to letter characters are the strange 
figures on Cuddy’s Cove; one of these resembles a mediaeval 
M. A cross appears among them; but from this it does not 
follow that these figures are of the Christian era, for the cross 
in one form or other was used as a symbol prior to the birth 
of Christ. Though doubtful whether they are of the same 
age as the other inscribed rocks in Northumberland, I yet 
believe them to be archaic; and I am still more inclined to 
this view, from observing some general resemblance between 
them and sculptures on Brittany sepulchres, which are un¬ 
doubtedly of great antiquity. No light can I throw on their 
meaning .—Plate XII., Jig. 2. 

Those who are not content unless every mystery is fully 
explained may feel dissatisfied, that after all the labour and 

* Professor Simpson informs me he had detected a rayed or fringed igure, 
Similar to the Ranting Linn fora, w the re ek s in Ar gyllsh ire. 
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research bestowed on the inscribed rocks, we cannot read 
them off as from a lettered book. Before, however, more defin¬ 
ite results can be arrived at, further investigations must be 
made in other parts of the world. Two lines of research may 
yield information; one among the Laps in the far north, and 
the other, with more hope of success, in the early home of 
the Aryan family. Something, however, has been achieved 
—materials for aiding in the fuller solution of the problem 
have been placed on record—an advanced starting point made 
for future inquiries—and a description and representation 
preserved of marvellous sculptures which time and the ele¬ 
ments will eventually obliterate. 
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IP Xj A. T E S- 


PLATE I. 

Pouting Linn Hock, on the scale of one-quarter of an inch to the foot. 

All the other Northumbrian inscriptions are drawn on the scale of half»an« 
inch to the foot. 


PLATE H. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Hunter's Moor, reduced from rubbings made by Mr. William 
Procter, jun. 

Fig. 3.—Beanley. 

Fig. 4.—Standing stona near Lochgilphead, reduced from a sketch from 
Professor Simpson. 

Fig. 5. —Lochgilphead. 

PLATE m. 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3.—Dod Law. 

Fig. 4.—High Chesters. 

PLATE IV. 

Figs. 1, 3 and 4.—Harelaw. 

Figs. 5, 6 and 7.—Horton Moor. 

Fig. 2 .—Dod Law. 

PLATE Y. 

Figs. 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7.—Oledlaw, reduced from rubbings made by Mr. 
William Procter, jun. 

PLATE VI. 

Figt. 1, 2, 3 and 4.—Dod Law. 

PLATE VII. 

Figt. 1, 2 and 3.—Whitiunbank. 

Fig. 4.—Inghoe. 

PLATE Vni. 

Figt. 1, 2, 8, and t—Old Bewick Bill. 

Fig. 5.—Charlton Moor. 
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PLATE IX. 

Fig. 1.—Old Bewick. 

Fig. 2.—Old Bewick. View of the perpendicular side of the stone, the upper 
surface of which is given in Platt* VIII., Jig. 1. 

Fig. 3.— Perspective view of rock in ChattoU Law camp. 

PLATE X. 

Figs. 1*, 2, 3 and 4.—Chatton Law. Reduced from sketches made by the 
Author in 1859, and frpm rubbings by Mr. Thomas^Tate. 

Fig. 5 .—Cist cover, Black Heddon, Stamfordham. Reduced from a rubbing 
made by the Rev. John Bigge. 

Fig. 6.—View of figures on Routing Linn rock, showing the effect of 
weathering. 

PLATE XI. 

Fig. 1—Horton Moor. Perspective view of the side of the rock, the upper 
surface of which is given in Plate IV., Jig. 5. 

Fig. 2.—Beanly Moor. 

„ 3.—Coldmartin. 

„ 4.—Horton Moor. 

„ 6. —Cist cover, Ford West Field. 

„ Ti.—Jedburgh. 

„ 7.—Lochgilphead. 

„ 8.—Kerry, Ireland, from a sketch sent by Lord Dunravin. 

„ 9.—Peak of Derbyshire, from a rubbing sent by Professor Simpson. 

„ 10.—Routing Linn. 

„ 11.—Dowth Sepulchral Chamber. 

PLATE XTI. 

Fig. 1.—Inscriptions on rock west of a barrow near the boundary of the 
Doddington and Weetwood estates. See page 17. 

Fig. 2.—Inscriptions on scalp.of rock, Cuddy’s Cove. See page 18. 

M 3.—Inscriptions on the perpendicular face of the rock, Cuddy’s Cove* 
See pages 18, and 43. 

Fig. 4.—Sculptures on rock temples in Malta. See page 34. 


. ERRATA. 

Page 22, fourth line from the bottom, for Plate VIII., Jig. 1, read Plate 
IX., Jig. \. 

Page 23, eighth line from the top, for Plate XI., Jig. 1, read Plate VIII., 
Jig. 3. 
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PLATE XII. 


1. Inscriptions on Bock west of a Barrow, near Weetwood. 



2. Inscriptions on Sculptured Rock, Cuddy’s Cove. 
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